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Resolution  Protesting  the  Proposed  Dis- 
continuance of  Passenger  Service  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road 

Whereas  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  is  the  only  direct  means  of 
public  transportation  between  Port  Chester 
and  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New  York 
City;  and 

Whereas  approximately  1,100  residents  of 
the  village  of  Port  Chester  use  said  railroad 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  from 
Port  Chester  to  their  respective  places  of 
business  in  New  York  City;  and 

Whereas  many  residents  of  the  village  of 
Port  Chester  purchased  homes  in  Port  Ches- 
ter relying  on  the  public  transportation  fur- 
nished by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co.;  and 

Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  the  pas- 
senger service  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  real  property  values  in  the  village  of  Port 
Chester  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
residents  who  use  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  would  be  forced  to 
vacate  their  residences;  and 

Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  the  railroad 
would  increase  the  vehicular  traffic  in  the  al- 
ready overcongested  traffic  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  and 

Whereas  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity requires  the  continuance  of  the  pas- 
senger service;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  and  Federal  Government  are  seek- 
ing ways  and  means  to  subsidize  and  assist 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road in  its  present  financial  plight;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  trustees  op- 
poses the  application  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  to  discontinue 
passenger  service  as  of  March  29,  1965,  and 
requests  permission  to  intervene  and  send 
its  representatives  to  hearings  to  be  held  on 
this  matter  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cornmission;  and  be  it  f  urther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  its  office  at  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives in  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  and  to  Congressman 
Ogden  R.  Reid;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 

Resolution  by  Orange  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  Favoring  the  Creation  of  an 
Interstate  Agency  or  Authority  To  Pro- 
vide Commuter  Service  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area 

Whereas  the  continuance  of  commuter 
service  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  is 
threatened  because  of  the  financial  condition 
of  some  of  the  common  carriers  which  now 
provide  the  same;  and 

Whereas  the  discontinuance  of  such  com- 
muter service  would  result  in  economic  loss 
throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  area:  Be 
it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  hereby  favors  the 
creation  of  an  interstate  agency  or  authority 
to  provide  commuter  service  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  including  the  county  of 
Orange;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  forthwith  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
legislators  representing  the  county  of  Orange 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  New  York  State 
Legislature. 
Attest: 

Lester  J.  Roosa. 


ONE   HUNDRED   YEARS   SINCE   THE 
DEATH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
on  April  15,  25  persons  gathered  in  the 


room  in  the  Peterson  House  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  just  across  the  street  from 
Ford  Theater,  where  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  died  at  7:22  a.m.,  100  years  ago, 
to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  that 
tragic  day. 

This  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Stewart  Udall,  moderated  the  pro- 
ceedings. Some  remarks  were  made  by 
myself  at  that  occasion,  and  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  delivered  a  prayer  which  ended 
at  exactly  7:22,  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
death  100  years  ago.  Concluding  re- 
marks for  this  commemoration  were  de- 
livered at  exactly  7:22  a.m.  April  15,  1965, 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Milton  Young,  of  North  Dakota,  while  a 
bugler  softly  sounded  taps  in  a  garden 
below. 

Because  of  the  profound  importance 
which  this  occasion  holds  for  every 
American,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Young,  the 
prayer  of  Dr.  Harris,  as  well  as  my  re- 
marks, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Prayer    by    Dr.    Frederick    Brown    Harris, 

Chaplain,    U.S.    Senate,    Anniversary    of 

Abraham  Lincon's  Death,  April  15,  1965 

God  of  the  living  and  the  living  dead, 
reverently  we  bow,  this  historic  morning 
hour,  within  the  walls  of  this  sacred  room  to 
which  a  century  ago  this  day  there  was 
tenderly  carried  the  broken  body  of  the 
greatest  captain  of  his  time — Thy  servant, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  struck  down  in  the  hour 
of  triumph  for  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  to 
the  utmost  his  dedicated  powers. 

As  the  sands  of  a  hundred  years  run  out, 
we  come  to  relive  the  stunned  grief  of  that 
anxious  night  vigil,  kept  at  this  very  spot,  as 
swift  to  its  close  ebbed  out  the  brief  day  of 
one  destined  to  belong  to  the  ages. 

Here  where  we  stand  in  this  tiny  room  was 
forever  sealed  the  lips  which  had  uttered 
winged  words  glorifying  the  language  spoken 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  speech;  here  fell 
lifeless  the  hands  which  had  held  the  pen 
recording  his  solitary  decision  to  erase  the 
darkest  blot  on  our  national  escutcheon. 
From  this  room,  across  the  Union  he  had 
saved,  amid  a  pageant  of  poignant  sorrow 
there  was  borne  the  lifeless  form  of  this  big 
brotherly  giant  to  the  State  which  had  given 
him  to  the  divided  States  in  the  time  of  their 
embattled  crisis. 

And  now  that  10  decades  have  gone  since 
here  he  laid  his  burdens  down,  looking  back 
to  those  old,  unhappy,  far-off  days,  and 
battles  long  ago,  we  lift  our  Te  Deum  that 
Thou  didst  raise  up  such  a  man  so  fuU  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  and  truth.  We  are  all 
his  debtors  that  with  such  undaunted  dedica- 
tion he  laid  strong  hold  upon  the  great  pur- 
pose and  passion  which  burned  like  fire  in 
his  bones,  and  for  the  calm  determination 
with  which  he  followed  the  gleam  of  the  per- 
petuity of  he  Union,  and  the  final  shattering 
of  that  sum  of  all  villains — human  slavery. 

In  what  seemed  to  be  a  most  earthen  ves- 
sel Thou  didst  reveal  the  majesty  of  those 
simple  virtues  and  values  which  all  mankind 
honors  and  admires  as  they  were  mirrored 
in  the  sublime  independence  of  this  man  of 
the  people.  We  recognize  that  facing  every 
vexing  question,  always  he  bowed  in  silent 
humility,  listening  for  the  command  of  a 
higher  voice,  and  that  his  fundamental  be- 
lief was  rooted  in  the  supremacy  of  spiritual 
verities  under  God. 

As  today  we  watch  him  die,  we  are  thank- 
ful in  the  perspective  of  a  hundred   years 


that  still  we  see  him  live.  We  behold  a  lonely 
man,  as  he  fed  his  compassion  on  solitude. 
We  see  a  sad  man  hiding  his  bitterness  in 
laughter  as  in  recurring  defeats  outward 
merriment  muffled  the  murmur  of  a  bleeding 
heart.  We  see  a  patient  man  endure  his 
little  day  of  chance  power  with  no  personal 
exaltation  of  spirit.  Bending  his  shoulders 
to  the  woes  of  the  weak  we  see  one  simple  as  a 
child  maligned,  misrepresented,  ridiculed,  yet 
harboring  no  resentment  or  disdain — he 
opened  not  his  mouth. 

In  this  sacramental  hour,  hemmed  in  by 
these  walls  which  a  century  ago,  this  morn- 
ing hour,  looked  upon  his  death  as  his  spirit 
was  commended  to  Thy  hand,  we  behold  him 
as  he  loomed  before  men  when  he  finished 
the  work  Thou  didst  give  him  to  do,  and  we 
salue  him  now  as  he  was  saluted  then — 

"Standing  like  a  tower 
The  generations  shall  behold  his  fame 
The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,    patient,    dreading    praise,    not 

blame — 
The  first  American !" 

As  in  this  crucial  day  of  destiny  we  fashion 
the  image  of  America  for  the  world,  God 
help  us  to  be  worthy  of  Lincoln.  May  our 
ruling  passion  be  even  as  his — union  and 
emancipation — and  the  deathless  belief  that 
this  earth  cannot  remain  half  slave  and  half 
free. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  which  was  for  him, 
and  is  for  us,  above  every  name.     Amen. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Yarborough 

A  century  ago  this  morning,  here  in  this 
small  room  on  this  short  bed,  a  tall  giant  of 
a  man  lay  dying.  The  young  river  boatman 
who  had  watched  slaves  auctioned  in  New 
Orleans,  had  lived  to  sign  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  The  frontier  boy  who  had 
learned  to  write  by  the  light  of  a  wood  fire, 
grew  up  to  pen  the  immortal  Gettysburg 
Address. 

Just  as  there  was  a  small  group  of  his 
countrymen  in  this  tiny  room  100  years  ago, 
living  the  agony  of  their  mortally  wounded 
President,  so  we  few  are  here  this  morning 
on  the  centennial  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's tragic  death,  almost  foretold  by  him 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860,  when 
he  wrote  to  a  friend : 

"I  know  there  is  a  God  and  I  know  He 
hates  injustice.  I  see  the  storm  coming,  and 
I  see  His  hand  in  it.  But  if  He  has  a  place 
and  a  part  for  me,  I  believe  I  am  ready." 

He  was  ready,  and  we  are  here  not  so  much 
to  mourn  a  departed  life,  as  to  testify  to  the 
constant  presence  of  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  in 
our  Nation  through  his  words,  actions,  ideas, 
and  beliefs.  Lincoln's  life  continues  to  re- 
flect in  our  society,  just  as  the  light  from 
distant  stars  shines  on  this  earth  centuries 
after  those  stars  have  died. 

His  message  to  Congress  July  4,  1861,  de- 
fined the  struggle  that  America  carries  on 
then  and  now,  when  he  wrote : 

"To  elevate  the  condition  of  men — to  lift 
artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders,  to  clear 
the  paths  of  laudable  pursuit — to  afford  all, 
an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair  chance,  in  the 
race  for  life — this  is  the  leading  object  of  the 
government  for  whose  existence  we  contend." 

Little  more  than  a  month  before  his  death, 
in  his  second  inaugural  address  in  March 
1865,  President  Lincoln  foresaw  the  tasks 
that  would  occupy  this  Nation  for  years  to 
come,  and  he  voiced  them: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  or- 
phan.— to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish,  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace,  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

The  strength  of  this  man  who  split  10,000 
rails  still  lives  in  the  strength  of  his  ideals, 
his  tall  stature  was  transferred  to  the  giant- 
ness  of  his  goals,  even  the  size  of  his  massive 
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hand,  is  reflected  in  his  grasp  of  the  meaning 
and  future  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  century  since  his  death,  Lincoln's 
life  casts  an  ever-increasing  glow  over  this 
Nation,  for  beginning  with  his  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  "liberty  for  all" 
has  progressed. 

Lincoln  and  liberty  have  become  synony- 
mous; his  words  and  his  ideals  bless  the 
freedom  he  cherished.  The  example  of  Lin- 
coln has  become  the  example  of  this  coun- 
try; his  words  have  become  our  creed,  and 
his  fight  for  liberty  and  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations, 
goes  on  today. 

Let  us  carry  it  on  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Lincoln,  with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  and  let  us  bind  up  oiir  Na- 
tion's wounds. 

Concluding  Remarks  of  Senator 
MrLTON  Young 
Almost  100  years  ago  to  this  moment  a 
hush  of  silence  fell  over  this  room  and  the 
people  gathered  here.  Death  had  come  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Let  us  bow  our  heads  in 
silence  to  commemorate  that  tragic  time. 
(Pause.)  That  silence  of  100  years  was 
broken  by  these  words,  "Now  he  belongs  to 
the  ages." 

THE    LEADERSHIP    OP    PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
89th  Congress  is  closing  out  the  4th 
month  of  its  first  session.  These  4 
months  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
most  extraordinary  legislative  accom- 
plishments in  many  years. 

Neither  circumstances  nor  accident 
explain  these  accomplishments.  This 
record  of  achievement  is  the  result  of 
energetic  congressional  activity  and  the 
indispensable  catalyst — leadership. 

President  Johnson  has  provided  this 
leadership.  He  has  proposed  a  far- 
reaching  attack  on  the  many  problems 
which  still  plague  our  society.  But  he 
has  done  more  than  that.  He  has  helped 
to  create  a  climate  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  and  across  the  Na- 
tion— a  climate  of  a  readiness,  a  will  to 
get  on  with  the  job  so  well  begun  by 
Democratic  predecessors  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Sacramento 
Bee  of  April  15,  1965,  which  pays  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  President's  leader- 
ship be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord; and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  column  entitled  "Modern  Mira- 
cles," by  the  distinguished  writer  Thomas 
O'Neill  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  be  also  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  column  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Apr.  15,  1965] 

Johnson  Is  More  Than  Caretaker 

President 

The  skill  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  an 
architect  of  legislation  is  obscured  for  the 
moment  by  war  and  rumors  of  war  but  a 
quiet  examination  reveals  things  are  going 
pretty  much  the  way  he  wants  them  in 
Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  President,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
vel  and  John  F.  Kennedy,  ever  asked  for 
more  significant  domestic  legislation  out  of 
Congress  in  a  peacetime  year,  if  this  can  be 
called  a  time  of  peace. 


Consider  for  a  moment  the  scope  of  John- 
son's Great  Society. 

He  is  asking  for  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
tied  to  social  security,  and  even  the  pro- 
gram's harshest  critics  acknowledge  he  will 
get  it.  He  asked  for  a  federally  financed 
program  for  the  public  schools  and  he  got 
it.  He  has  urged  broad-scaled  assaults  on 
poverty  and  he  is  getting  it.  He  has  pro- 
posed drastic  reforms  in  the  Nation's  inter- 
national monetary  policy  to  plug  up  the 
siphoning  of  U.S.  gold  reserves  and  he  al- 
ready has  Congress  OK  in  part. 

He  is  urging  a  revised  farm  support  pro- 
gram. He  has  proposed  what  amounts  to 
a  Federal  subsidy  for  the  arts.  He  wants 
interstate  guns  by  mail  sharply  curbed.  He 
has  asked  for  expanded  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. He  has  advocated  a  cleanup  and 
beautification  program  for  America  to  erase 
some  of  the  ugliness  which  has  crept  into 
the  city  and  rural  scenes.  He  has  suggested 
significant  reforms  in  the  immigration 
program. 

He  wants  a  broad-scaled  assault,  and  now, 
on  heart  disease  and  cancer,  this  in  the  name 
of  public  health.  He  is  recommending  pro- 
grams to  make  homeownership  even  easier. 
He  wants  so-called  right-to-work  statutes 
nullified  in  the  States.  He  has  asked  for 
legislation  to  reform  Presidential  succession 
statutes. 

And  this  makes  no  mention  of  his  urgings 
for  programs  to  end  pollution  of  the  air  and 
streams,  to  buy  wilderness  lands  and  reserve 
them  for  the  people  lest  all  be  lost  to  ex- 
ploitation, to  make  the  ballot  box  a  thing  of 
true  equal  opportunty,  regardless  of  race  or 
creed  or  color;  etc.  and  etc. 

The  test  of  any  leader  is  how  he  leads. 
The  President  will  not  get  all  he  asks  for. 
But  no  one  will  be  able  to  say  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  that  he  was  just  a  caretaker 
President. 

The  fantastic  commentary  his  record  in- 
spires is  that  he  has  been  so  successful  with 
Congress  he  makes  headlines  only  when  he 
fails. 

Modern  Miracles 
(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

President  Johnson's  first  hundred  days  in 
harness  with  his  own  Congress  was  a  heady 
time  when  to  ask  was  to  receive.  Old  in- 
habitants of  Capitol  Hill  rub  their  eyes. 

Legislation  that  was  dog  eared  from  years 
of  being  shuffled  into  pigeonholes  turned 
crisp  and  live  and  sped  to  an  enactment  that 
had  long  been  put  down  as  impossible. 
Medicare  is  an  example,  and  only  one  ex- 
ample. An  eager  Congress  beefed  up  admin- 
istration bills  beyond  the  point  so  astute  a 
pulsetaker  as  the  President  had  felt  it 
prudent  to  ask  as  recently  as  January. 
Everything  came  up  roses. 

Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  the  White  House 
is  ready  to  rest  on  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment during  the  telltale  hundred  days. 

Instead,  a  full  and  active  summer  is  ahead. 
Early  talk  of  a  July  adjournment  is  dead. 
Some  now  anticipate  a  Labor  Day  ending,  but 
there  are  hunch  bettors  ready  to  predict 
snow  flying  over  a  Congress  still  in  session 
come  October.  It  is  their  reasoning  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  no  man  to  turn  loose  of 
a  good  thing  and  that  he  will  stoke  Congress 
as  long  as  it  remains  productive,  all  to  the 
end  of  being  remembered  as  a  President  who 
got  done  the  things  that  needed  doing. 

He  could  properly  lay  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction on  the  record  as  it  is  already  com- 
piled. 

Since  much  of  that  record  had  been  pro- 
posed and  backed  by  other  Presidents  to  no 
effect  there  is  a  busy  search  on  for  an  ex- 
planation of  how  it  happens.  Senator  Case, 
of  new  Jersey,  takes  the  view  that  the  stars 
influenced  the  conjunction  of  the  man  and 
the  times,  that  ideas  germinating  for  years 
came  to  full  growth  at  the  moment  of  a  na- 
tional   leadership    committed    to    their    ad- 


vancement. This  sound  examination  omits 
the  part  played  by  the  ruthless  rightwing 
of  the  Republican  Party  when  at  San 
Francisco  last  July  it  seized  upon  a  transi- 
tory majority  position  to  compel  a  national 
referendum  upon  those  ideas  in  a  stark  yes- 
or-no  plebiscite.  It  must  be  put  down  as 
the  worst  blooper  in  American  political  his- 
tory. 

A  national  system  of  health  insurance,  now 
called  medicare,  was  being  debated  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  came  to  Washington  as  a 
young  congressman  and  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  President.  During  the  nearly  three 
decades  intervening  before  last  year's  elec- 
tion it  was  regularly  offered,  and  was  never 
able  to  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote. 

The  campaigning  Mr.  Johnson  told  audi- 
ences "medicare  will  be  at  the  top  of  my  list" 
of  legislative  recommendations.  His  oppo- 
nent rejected  the  concept  out  of  hand.  The 
popular  response  in  November  told  the  story : 
Johnson,  43,128,956;  Goldwater,  27,177,873. 
By  forcing  the  issue  the  far  out  right  had 
insured  the  success  of  the  precise  legislation 
to  which  it  was  most  fiercely  opposed. 

Congressmen  are  adept  at  reading  election 
returns.  The  first  bill  introduced  in  the  two 
Houses  when  the  newly  elected  Congress  met 
in  January  was  medicare.  The  American 
Medical  Association  made  its  contribution 
by  coming  forward  with  a  counterproposal 
that  was  so  palpably  a  hoax  that  it  was 
never  given  serious  attention.  On  April  8, 
given  its  first  chance  ever  to  go  on  record 
on  the  subject  and  its  Democratic  numbers 
swollen  by  the  November  landslide,  the  House 
voted,  313  to  115,  for  a  medicare  bill  much 
broader  even  than  the  White  House  had 
first  recommended. 

Action  in  the  Senate,  sure  to  be  favorable, 
is  slated  for  June. 

Only  in  a  single  respect  is  smooth  admin- 
istration progress  flawed.  This  is  a  Congress 
that  bridles  at  economy. 

An  integral  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  budget- 
ary aproach  calls  for  cutting  appropriations 
for  some  old  programs  to  offset  in  a  measiire 
the  costs  of  new  undertakings  in  fields  like 
education,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  job  train- 
ing. Here  it  encoiuiters  vested  interests  par- 
ticularly rural  interests,  regardless  of  party. 
He  would  like  to  lop  $20  million  from  the 
agricultural  appropriation  for  soil  conserva- 
•  tion  services — a  project  started  in  1929  on  a 
modest  $160,000  which  followed  the  histori- 
cal mushrooming  course  over  the  years — and 
start  charging  farmers  for  some  of  the  serv- 
ices they  now  get  free.  Farmers  are  sturdily 
for  economy  in  urban  activities,  but  their 
appropriations  are  sacred.  The  administra- 
tion faces  a  heavy  test  in  this  field,  where 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  were  re- 
buffed. 

Still  ahead  are  legislative  undertakings  that 
may  signal  a  warning  of  the  current  congres- 
sional euphoria.  It  is  significant,  though, 
that  at  this  time  nobody  is  putting  any 
achievement  down  as  impossible. 

A  tough  nut  is  the  bill  for  immigration 
reform,  which  would  do  away  with  the  odious 
system  of  quotas  based  on  national  origins. 
Hearings  have  started,  but  no  solid  indica- 
tions are  yet  available.  The  word  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  however,  cautions  against  selling  the 
President  short  on  anything  he  puts  his 
hand  to  for  the  indefinite  future. 


AMERICAN   TOWNE   HOUSE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
dining  room  asked  if  I  had  endorsed  the 
Monarch  Construction  Corp.'s  American 
towne  house  program,  which  has  recent- 
ly been  publicized  in  Washington  news- 
papers.    He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
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Governor   Speaks   on    Life 
of  tlie  Commoner. 


Address  Is  Given  Before  Kiek- 
apoo  Club  of  Peoria. 


Chief  Executive   Deals  With   Va- 
rious  Moods  of  Subject. 


Statesman  Is  Described  as  an  Orator, 
Lover,  Saint  and  Diplomot. 


Lecturer  Waxes  Warm  on  Scorn 
Now  Given  to  Politics. 


Rsceptions  Are  Tendered  Distinguished 
Guest  During  His  Visit. 


[Special  Telegram.] 

Peoria,  111.,  Feb.  12.— The  annual  banquet 
of  the  Kickapoo  club,  the  leading  republican 
organization  of  central  Illinois,  to  commem- 
orate the  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  held  here  tonight,  Governor  Yates  being 
the  center  of  attraction.  He  arrived  shortly 
before  noon  from  Springfield,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Yates,  and  during  the  day  and  even- 
ing they  were  tendered  many  receptions.  The 
banquet  hall  was  decorated  with  patriotic 
emblems  and  all  the  addresses  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  occasion.  Covers  were  laid  for 
400  and  prominent  republican  politicians  were 
present  from  all  over  this  section  of  the 
state.  Frank  P.  Sargent  of  this  city,  grand 
master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  was  the  toastmaster  and  president 
and  responded  for  the  Kickapoo  club.  Gov- 
ernor Yates  delivered  the  principal  address 
of  the  evening,  dealing  with  many  sides  and 
features  of  Lincoln's  life. 

Finds  Literature  Vast. 

Governor  Yates  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

A  certain  writer  has  said:  "Chaucer  describes 
things  as  they  are,  Shakespeare  as  they  would  be 
under  the  conditions  supposed,  Spencer  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  be,  Milton  as  they  ought  to  be, 
Byron  as  they  ought  not  to  be  and  Shelley  as  they 
never  can  be." 

After  exploring  for  the  last  thirty  days— ever 
since  your  club  kindly  invited  me  to  be  present  and 
to  address  you  upon  this  occasion — among  what 
some  word  coiner  has  called  "the  Lincolnania" — 
in  other  words,  the  measureless  mass  of  writings 
upon  the  subject  of  Abraham  Lincoln— I  have  ful- 
ly come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  things  but 
men  are  capable  of  being  looked  at  from  very 
many  different  standpoints,  almost  as  many  as 
there  have  been  men  who  have  attempted  to  por- 
tray the  life  and  character  of  any  given  individual. 

In  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  I  am  to 
speak  on  this  tremendous  subject  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  detail  of  his  achievements 
and  no  opportunity  to  describe  his  characteristics. 

I  will  content  myself  with  referring  to  a  few  of 

he  things  in  which  I  think  he  preeminently  ex- 

elled. 


Was    a   Prince    of   Orators. 

Tor  one  thing,  he  was  a  prince  of  orators.  I  point 
you  to  two  examples  of  his  eloquence. 

In  March,  1861,  at  the  close  of  his  first  inaugural 
address,  he  said: 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  country- 
men, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  ene- 
mies, but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

This  passage  was  uttered  at  a  moment  when  at 
J  one  elbow  stood  old  Chief  Justice  Taney,  whose 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  "Dred  Scott  decision" 
had  opened  the  way  for  Lincoln's  fame  as  an  ora- 
tor, and  who  had  just  administered  the  presiden- 
tial oath  of  office,  while  at  his  other  elbow,  hold- 
ing his  hat  and  cane,  manifesting  to  the  world  his 
intention  to  support  and  sustain  the  new  president 
to  the  bitter  end,  renouncing  rivalry  for  loyalty  and 
partisanship  for  patriotism,  stood  splendid 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  competitor  and  rival  of  a 
lifetime. 

Speecli  on  Gettysburg  Field. 

No  attempt  need  be  made  to  give  further  ex- 
amples of  his  oratorical  power,  excepting  to  quote 
the  words  which  he  delivered,  to  the  edification 
and  inspiration  of  the  nation  and  Christendom,  on 
the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  in  November,  1863. 
They  read  as  follows: 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  In  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are-  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting  places  of  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
j  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  wre 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  car- 
ried on. 

Suffered    Many  Hardships. 

He  was  the  conqueror  of  apparently  insurmount- 
able difficulties — he  was  a  prince  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  hardships  en- 
countered in  Mr.  Lincoln's  early  youth  were,  pos- 
sibly, not  greater  than  those  of  many  another 
youth  similarly  situated  and  deprived  of  the  com- 
fort of  a  mother's  love  and  of  a  father's  sympathy 
and  aid. 

But  these  hardships  continued  throughout  all  his 
youth  and  young  manhood;  there  were  undoubted- 
ly many  intervals  when  the  frontier  life,  its  free- 
dom and  its  simple  delights,  were  enjoyed  to  the 
full,  yet  the  life  of  this  man  from  his  earliest 
school  days— which  were  few  and  far  between— 
seems  to  have  been  unaccountably  crowded,  full 
and  overflowing  with  misfortunes,  disappoint- 
ments and  griefs — keen,  sharp  and  crushing. 

If  you  will  take  any  one  of  the  numerous  biog- 
raphies of  Lincoln  and  calmly  sit  down  and  make 
a  list  of  his  affections,  his  sorrows  and  his  hu- 
miliations, it  will  touch  your  heart  with  pity  and 
with  sympathy  unfeigned. 

Yearning  to  learn,  he  was  censured  for  that  dis- 
position; craving  Information,  he  was  deprived  of 
almost  all  books;  loving  his  fellow  men,  he  was 
afflicted  for  years  with  the  galling  captivity  of 
bashfulness;  with  an  eye  and  ear  for  all  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  in  poetry  and  in  song,  he  was  bur- 
dened with  a  voice,  face  and  form  alike  unfortu- 
nate. 

Lincoln  as  a  Lover. 

Lincoln  was  a  prince  among  lovers.  He  was 
awkward  and  bashful  in  the  time  when  "young 
men's  fancies  lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  love." 
,  Yet  he  was  highly  regarded  by  not  a  few  noble 
women,  and  at  different  times  four  of  them  so 
treated  him  that  even  he  felt  justified  in  pro- 
posing marriage.  Ann  Rutledge,  Mary  Owens, 
Sarah  Rickard  and  Mary  Todd— these  four,  we 
know,  he  loved  and  courted.  It  is  always  a  gratifi- 
cation to  me  to  know  that  our  greatest  men  have 
been  among  our  most  ardent  lovers.  Washington 
was  engaged  to  five  different  girls  within  ten  years. 

When  he  did  finally  marry  he  became  and  re- 
mained a  model  husband.  But  many  think  to  this 
day  that  the  fragrance  of  the  memory  of  the  loved 
and  lost  one  of  New  Salem  hovered  about  him  till 
his  death  and  contributed  to  make  him  what  he 
was — the  saddest  man  of  his  time. 

Such  things  as  this,  I  think,  are  to  be  remem- 
bered and  should  be  often  mentioned  in  these 
days,  when  historians  and  orators  seem  to  be 
striving  to  make  Abraham  Lincoln  an  impossible 
man,  separate  and  apart  from  ordinary  humanity 
and  in  a  far-off  sphere. 


Is    a  Godly  Man. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  come  to  the  question, 
Was  Lmeota  a  godly  man?  Robert  Ingersoll  says 
Sncom  did  not  believe  in  God.  Robert  Mclntyre 
answers  that  he  must  have  believed  In  God,  be- 
cause God  undoubtedly  believed  in  him. 

X  believe  it  to  be  true  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  providential  man;  was,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  sense  and  within  the  limitations  of  his 
time  and  clime,  the  bearer  of  a  commission  from 
the  Almighty.  imiiYn 

I  have  heard  that  on  the  day  after  the  Union 
army  made  Its  triumphal  entry  into  the  rebel 
capital,  Richmond,  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  president  himself,  as  they  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other  in  the  room  where  for  four 
weary  years  they  had,  with  anxiety  unrn^  a  e 
conferred  together  and  realized  that  at  last  the 
long   battle  was  over  and  the  victory  won,  thSS 

could  not  speak,  but  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
including  Mr.  Lincoln,  dropped  quietly  upon  his 
knG6S 

Politics  Are   His  Crown. 

The  fifth  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  prince  of  politics. 

Some  men  say  there  can  be  no  princely  men 
among  politicians.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  the  former 
speaker  of  the  national  house  of  representatives, 
once  said:  "A  statesman  is  a  successful  politi- 
cian, he  is  dead."  The  humor  and  sarcasm  of  the 
saying  are  exceeded  only  by  its  value  as  a  truthful 
expression  of  the  popular  conception  of  politics 
and  politicians.  It  is  too  true  that  the  American 
people  consider  men  who  devote  their  lives  to 
politics  as  devoid  of  statesmanship,  and,  indeed,  Qf 
ordinary  merit. 

Seldom,  in  fact,  do  our  countrymen  acknowledge 
any  statesmanship  in  a  living  politician.  This  is 
all  wrong,  and  absolutely  wrong.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  every  person  speaking  in  public  to 
take  advantage  of  every  proper  opportunity  to 
combat  this  idea.  Men  who  seek  public  prefer- 
ment, who  aspire  to  the  public  service  and  who  at- 
tempt to  serve  their  country  in  official  position  are 
not  on  that  account  to  be  condemned  and  con- 
temned. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  hesitated  to  seek  public 
preferment  and  never  thought  it  beneath  true  man- 
hood to  do  so. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  a  "politician"  in  the  discreditable  ac- 
ceptance of  that  term — a  sense  which  it  should 
be  the  duty  and  the  pride  of  every  man  aspiring  to 
or  engaged  in  the  public  service  to  retain  for  the 
word. 

Eulogy    of    His    Character. 

As  for  me,  I  think  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
stoop  to  any  dishonorable  act.  He  was  a  type  of 
the  politician  of  the  revolution,  a  type  which  is  to- 
day becoming  more  and  more  prevalent — a  public 
man,  endowed  not  only  with  ambition,  but  with 
reason,  conscience,  sense  of  right  and  love  of 
truth. 

For  ages  to  come  his  life  and  achievements  as  a 
politician  will  reflect  luster  upon  that  profession 
and  career — which  formerly  was,  and  should  forever 
be,  the  dearest  and  the  grandest  in  the  estimation 
of  American  youth.  Only  recently,  while  at  the 
white  house  in  Washington,  I  endeavored  to  con- 
ceive and  to  picture  to  myself  what  must  be  the 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  a  man  who  is  actually 
the  successor,  in  official  position,  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. But,  thanks  be  to  Providence,  every  Amer- 
ican boy,  without  holding  any  office,  can  in  every 
decade  of  Lincoln's  life  and  in  the  official  record 
of  every  office  he  held  find  incentive  and  induce- 
ment to  every  lofty  aspiration  and  most  noble 
aim. 

He  was  followed  by  W.  T.  Abbott  of  this 
city  on  "The  New  Emancipation,"  Frank  O. 
Lowden  on  "Humility  in  Statesmanship," 
Howland  J.  Hamilton,  state  attorney  gen- 
eral, on  "The  Mighty  Century"  and  Con- 
gressman Romulus  Z.  Linney  on  "Logic  and 
Loyalty."  Governor  and  Mrs.  Yates  will  re- 
main here  overnight  and  be  the  guests  of 
Frederick  H.  Smith,  who  is  a  member  of  his 
staff.  He  will  in  the  morning  make  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  incurable  insane  asy- 
lum in  this  city,  which  is  partially  con- 
structed. ^^uM 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  ^H 

Eloqnent      Sermon      by      Dr.    Jesse    II. 
Vonns  at  tlie  Union  M.  Ii, 

Canrch,  ';  J:--'\r  ....'  '.-■ 
The  congregations  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches  united  at  the  Union  M.  E. 
Church,  Garrison  and  Lucas  avenues,  yes- 
terday morning-.  Rev.  O.  M.  Stewart  pre- 
sided, and  Bishop  Bowman  offered  up  the 
opening-  prayer.  Dr.  W.  G.  Williams  asked 
for  offerings  for  the  California  Church,  and 
a  sum  of  over  $40  was  realized.  Rev.  Dr. 
Jesse  Bowman  Young,  editor  of  the  Central 
Christian  Advocate,  preached  the  Thanks- 
giving sermon.  His  subject  was  "Abraham 
Lincoln;  the  Typical  American."  Dr.  Young 
said  in  beginning: 

"We  have  many  national  benefits,  bless- 
ings and  treasures  for  which  as  a  people 
we  ought  to  be  grateful,  but  our  chief  treas- 
ures are  not  material  ones— mines,  manu- 
factories, coast  lines,  climate  and  soil.  Our 
principal  treasures  are  the  character,  the 
examples  and  the  ministries  of  our  great 
men,  the  builders  and  the  defenders  of  the 
nation.  At  the  head  of  these  Is  pinnacled 
a  tall,  sad,  pathetic,  noble  figure,  whose 
services  to  the  Republic  in  time  of  her 
sorest  need  have  made  him  immortal.  I 
count  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Abraham 
Lincoln    our  supreme  national  treasure." 

The  speaker  then  outlined  Mr.  Lincoln's 
career  in  several  aspects,  considering  him 
as  typifying  some  of  the  higher  elements 
of  American  citizenship.  Among  his  utter- 
ances were  the  following: 

"It  was  a  hard,  rough,   thorny  road  that 
Abraham    Lincoln   trod   from   childhood   on 
through  all  his  career,  abounding  in  priva- 
tion,   physical   toil,    rude   surroundings,    de- 
void of  leisure  and  the  opportunities  which 
leisure  affords;  yet  he  made  his  way  through 
the    difficulties    and    dangers    with    an    un- 
conquerable spirit  of  patient  industry,   and 
■with  a  will  power  which  never  shrunk  from 
Jiardship  or  duty.    Behold  him  at  21,  barely 
able    to    read    and    write,    yet    hungry    for 
knowledge;  aspiring  to  political  preferment 
and    beholding    afar    off    in    his       boyhood 
dreams   the   work   and   the  rewards   of   the 
legislator,    and   yet   hardly   fancying   for   a 
moment   that  anything  great   or   high   was 
~    reserve  for  him;  a  tall,   gigantic  frame, 
^jinzed  with  exposure,  trained  to  the  sports 
!.  labors  of  the  frontier,  without  a  teacher, 
.h  only  a  half  dozen  books  and  his  soul 
nirst  for  knowledge;  slowly  and  painfully 
/orking     out     his    'sums'    on     the     wooden 
dhovel,    or  on  cast-off   scraps  of   paper,   re- 
solving that  he  will  in  some  way  get  hold 
of  books  and  master  them  and  learn  how  to 
study. 

"Then  sweep  forward  your  vision  35  years, 
and  behold  this  youth,  a  man  of  56,  mourned 
by  the  civilized  world,  wept  by  friend  and 
foe  alike,  honored  by  the  high  and  the  low, 
as  one  of  the  wisest,  noblest  and  most 
magnanimous  and  unselfish  of  men  and  of 
I  rulers,  a  master  of  the  arts  of  the  logician, 
a  peerless  benefactor  of  the  bondsman,  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
statesmanship— and  as  you  behold  his  con- 
fessed greatness,  reflect  on  the  fact  that  he 
won  his  way  up  these  heights  of  difficulty 
and  peril  by  his  own  invincible  fortitude  and 
sagacity.  His  pre-eminence,  achieved  with- 
out the  assistance  usually  afforded  to  other 
successful  men,  evinces  the  unusually  fine 
fiber,  the  marvelous  quality  of  the  char- 
acter and  life  of  this  almost  peerless  man. 
"The  noblest  product  of  the  current  cen- 
tury is  not  the  telegraph,  the  railroad,  the 
electric  light,  the  telephone,'  or  the  steam- 
power  printing  press— it  is  rather  the  char- 
acter and  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
richest  discovery  made  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years  was  not  the  finding 
of  gold  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  nor  silver 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  soil  six 
feet  deep  covering  that  vast  expanse  that 
used  to  be  known  as  the  great  American 
desrt.  The  largest  discovery  cf  the  era  that 
has  passed  into  history  was  the  discovery 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  statesman  and 
emancipator  of  our  nation. 

"Tennyson,   as  though  with  prophetic  in- 
tuition, wrote  half  a  century  ago  the  words 
which  vividly  outline  the  great  career— 
Of  some  divinely  gifted  man. 
Whose  life  In  low  estate  began; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance,    I 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mold  a  mighty  state's  decrees,  I 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  j 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher. 
Becomes  on   Fortune's  crowning  slope, 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  center  of  a  world's  desire. 


Young,    Dr.   Jesse  B. 


"The  wordb  may  serve  to  fitly  picture  the 
progress  of  Lincoln  from  his  humble  origin 
in  poverty  and  lowliness,  on  through  years 
of  struggle,  until  he  was  crowned  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  civilized  world  as  one  of 
the  wisest  and  noblest  of  men." 
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OR.  YOUNG  LIKENS 
LINCOLN  10  EDISON 

♦ 

Both  Stars  in  America's  Firma- 
ment, but  Differ  as  to  the 
Value  of  Religion 


INVENTOR'S  IDEA  MATERIAL 


Emancipator  Occupied  by  Great 
Moral  Issue 

__     i ! , 

Comparisons  and  contrasts  of  Lincoln 
and  Edison  were  made  yesterday  by  Qj. 
S.  Edward  Young  In  Bedford  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Nostrand  Avenue  and  Dean 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

"Lincoln  and  Edison  are  binary  stars 
to-day  in  America's  firmament,"  he 
said.  "They  unite  in  witnessing  that 
the  humblest  boy  may  rise  to  the  sub- 
llmest  heights.  But  they  disagree  in 
their  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  re^ 
ligion.  Lincoln  was  religious  to  the 
core.    Edison  is  not  religious. 

"This  is  quite  understandable.  Edi- 
son has  had  to  do  with  material  things. 
Lincoln  had  the  handling  of  the  great- 
est moral  issue  of  his  day.  Buried  in 
physical,  you  may  not  think  much  of 
the  spiritual.  Occupied  with  man's 
ethical  progress,  you  carfeiot  get  along 
without  God  and  the  implications  of 
faith  in  him.  Wherever  Christianity 
has  had  full  sway,  slaves  have  been  set 
free  and  the  nobler  ideals  have  pre- 
vailed. Lincoln  grew  up  with  this  en- 
vironment and  battled  for  the  right. 
Edison  would  probably  have  depended 
on  the  Divine  guidance  if  his  task  had 
been  like  Lincoln's. 

"Mr.  Edison's  estimate  of  the  evi- 
dence for  life  beyond  the  grave  Is 
about  as  impressive  as  my  opinion 
would  be  of  the  potentialities  of  elec- 
trons. He  once  said  to  me:  'We  don't 
know  anything  about  immortality,  but 
we  can  make  an  awful  good  guess.'  I 
do  not  believe  he  can,  with  only  the 
facts  he  has  had  to  deal  with  all  his 
life.  There* is  another  world  of  facts 
that  do  point  to.  a  hereafter — chiefest 
among  them  being  those  connected 
with  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  thou- 
sand honors  to  Edison  for  all  the  use- 
ful marvels  he  has  wrought  and  for 
his  open,  cheerful,  lovable  personality; 
but  not  very  much  weight  to  his  ideas 
of  the  non-material  realm! 

"Lincoln  said  to  Edward  Stanton 
(Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War)  the  day 
before  his  assassination:  'I  have  had  i 
my  dream  again,  the  one  that  I  had , 
before  Gettysburg  and  each  triumph — 
my  victory  dream.'  He  was  not  mis- 
taken— Booth's  shot  put  the  Emanci- 
pator where  Stanton -could  say  of  him, 
'Abraham  Lincoln  is  with  the  ages.' 

"We  will  never  grow  our  finest  men. 
without  a  consciousness  of  the  higher 
life.  Even  Edison  got  his  character 
from  that — and  lived  the  first  half  of 
his  life  in  its  inspiration." 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
(Mr.  YOUNGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
in  27  of  these  United  States  and  1  Terri- 
tory on  an  official  holiday,  our  people  are 
meeting  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  mar- 
tyred sixteenth  President.  That  these 
meetings  should  be  held  in  every  State 

is,  I  am  sure,  the  wish  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  our  people.  Subscribing  as  I  do 
to  this  same  sentiment,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  make  February  12  a 
national  legal  holiday.  This  bill,  when 
passed  by  the  Congress  will  be  the  final 
act  in  binding  up  the  Nation's  wounds. 
I  ask  that  our  colleagues  across  the  aisle 
join  in  this  action  to  make  real  and 
visible  the  recognition  which  is  in  all 
of  our  hearts. 

May  I  quote  from  a  sixth-grade  his- 
tory book,  used  in  the  Virginia  schools, 
entitled  "The  Story  of  Our  Country"  by 
West  and  West,  where  it  says  of  Lincoln : 

In  his  death  the  North  lost  a  loved  and 
trusted  leader  but  the  South  lost  infinitely 
more — a  great-hearted,  sorely  needed  friend. 

Jefferson  Davis,  in  speaking  of  Lin- 
coln's death,  said  as  follows: 

Next  to  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  the 
heaviest  blow  that  fell  upon  the  South  was 
the  assassination  of  Lincon.  (Jefferson  Davis 
in  The  Growth  of  the  American  People  and 
Nation,  by  Mary  G.  Kelty.) 
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